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FACTS, VALUES, AND MORAL SOLIPSISM 


HERE is a philosophical problem of value, there is also a 

scientific problem of value, and no service is done to clear 
thinking in either field by attempts to confuse the two. If the 
presumptions of a psychologist may be pardoned, it is the philo- 
sophical problem which I want to tackle in this paper. But before 
I proceed to explain what I understand by the ‘‘philosophical’’ 
problem it might be helpful if I were to contrast it with what I 
mean by the ‘‘scientific’’ problem. 

Stated baldly it is this: how to predict the behavior of a given 
group or individual in a given choice situation. It is immaterial 
whether we are concerned with predicting which way a rat will 
turn at a choice point of a T-maze, which of two commodities will 
fetch a higher price on the market, or which party will win a forth- 
coming election. Motivation may well be regarded as the key 
concept of psychology, and the concept of value arises directly out 
of it. However, the psychologist, concerned as he is with making 
verifiable predictions, can afford to ignore those perplexities about 
value which have for so long bothered the philosopher. Consider, 
for example, how readily psychology can deal with the vexed 
question of the objectivity of values: if the properties of the 
stimulus-object are the operative factor in predicting preferences, 
either because differences between subjects are negligible or vary 
in a random manner so that their combined action cancels out, then 
the psychologist will speak of objective values; if, on the other 
hand, it is precisely the individual differences which are important, 
then he will call his values subjective. 

We could ask for no better spokesman of the scientific view 
than the late Clark L. Hull. Hull, who is, I suppose, the greatest 
figure in experimental psychology, was the foremost advocate of 
the so-called ‘‘hypothetico-deductive’’ method, a method by which 
he himself achieved considerable success, notably in the study of 
rote-learning. Though much of his writing consists of symbols, in 
the final chapter of his last book, A Behavior System, he discusses 


1 Hull, Clark L., A Behavior System (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberledge, 1952). 
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in plain language the problem of value and considers whether ‘‘a 
true natural science of ethics’’ is a possibility. He expresses some 
confidence that it is and that the methodology of science will one 
day be successfully applied to man’s moral behavior including, 
he adds in italics, the moral judgment. But in that case, he asks, 
might not science conflict with existing ethical systems? This he 
denies, on the grounds that no ethical system is concerned with 
predicting behavior but aims solely to ‘‘characterize’’ it. There- 
upon he adopts the well-known positivistic line of attack: if ethies 
does not make predictions its assertions cannot be verified, hence 
its propositions are meaningless and it must be dismissed as a 
pseudo-science, which thus cannot conflict with any genuine em- 
pirical science. 

This brings us to the central issue of the paper, which, however 
hackneyed, is still, I consider, the basic problem of moral philos- 
ophy. ‘‘Does the value judgment state anything?’’ Or, to put it 
another way, ‘‘ Are there moral facts, distinct, that is, from those 
empirical facts about goal-seeking behavior, which was what Hull 
meant by values?’’ Stated thus it is clear that there can be only 
two possible answers, yes or no. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that there is one sense, though I am afraid only one sense, 
in which the factual reference of value judgments can be defended, 
though my defense may cause more alarm (or should I say 
derision?) than an outright challenge. 

First, however, it might be wise for me to defend myself against 
those critics who will declare my formulation of the problem out- 
moded, if not naive. They will hasten to inform me that my puzzle- 
ment is quite unnecessary, that what I should be doing is to try 
and understand the proper use of ethical statements and ‘the ways 
in which they differ from other sorts of statements and so on. 
Certainly those who are satisfied that the meanings of right and 
wrong can be settled by an appeal to the uses of ordinary language 
will feel little need to go along with me; my words are addressed 
rather to those of us who may not yet have overcome a suspicion 
that linguistic analysis may be as much a technique for evading 
difficulties as for solving them. 

I will now set out as clearly as I can the logical foundations 
of my argument. Let us begin with what we understand best, 
the respectable, common-or-garden, ‘‘cat-is-on-the-mat’’ type of 
proposition. In asserting any such proposition I am in effect doing 
two things: I am stating a fact and I am expressing a conviction, 
i.e., my belief that it is a fact. We should all agree that it would 
be nonsense for me to declare, ‘‘Today is Tuesday ; I do not believe 
it.’ This follows, of course, merely from what we mean by an 
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assertion ; if I do not believe what I said, I should just be formu- 
lating the words of a proposition, not asserting it. We are now 
ready to look at value judgments. If I make a statement of the 
form, ‘‘x is gond,’’ where ‘‘good’’ may be taken as a general term 
to denote positive valuation, I may or may not be stating a fact 
but I certainly am expressing an attitude, in this case at least a 
minimum of approval. It would be just as nonsensical to declare, 
“‘y is good; I disapprove of z,’’ as it was for me to admit that 
today was Tuesday but to disbelieve it. Let us all agree, then, 
that in making a value judgment I am expressing approval or 
disapproval and go on to consider the only point of controversy, 
which is whether I am saying anything, that is, whether what I am 
saying is a proposition which must be either true or false. 

The traditional doctrines which have supported the objectivity 
of values may be divided into two categories, the metaphysical and 
the empirical. Let us begin with the metaphysical since it has, I 
suppose, the longer history. The first variant we shall consider 
takes its stand on the analogy with perception. It regards value 
as a non-natural property of things, to be discerned not through our 
senses but through our moral intuitions. Disagreement regarding 
the truth or falsehood of specific value judgments is due on this 
basis primarily to a failure of moral perception on the part of 
certain individuals. Now, sceptics have questioned the reality of 
this special kind of knowledge but that need not worry us; at any 
rate it accords very well with common-sense experience. After all, 
the moral and aesthetic aspects of things are as palpable as any 
purely descriptive attributes. To claim that the latter are ob- 
jective and the former merely subjective is to beg the whole 
question; phenomenologically, at least, they must be treated as on 
exactly the same level. If we are to dismiss so attractive a theory 
it will have to be for some more serious reason. As it happens 
there is one objection which is fatal, so we need consider only this 
one. Suppose that I perceive, and let us grant that I perceive 
veridically, that a certain x has this non-natural property of value. 
What follows? Certainly not that I approve of 7; that may indeed 
follow for psychological reasons, but how could my attitude of 
mind be logically dependent on some external fact? Even if it 
were actually never the case that one who perceived a value failed 
to commend it, consider the case of one who through faulty moral 
vision failed to perceive this property and, as it happened, dis- 
approved of x. He might, like a blind man asking his way, inquire 
of me whether in point of fact x was good or not, and on being 
told the answer he could then correctly exclaim, ‘‘So z is good and 
yet I disapprove of z.’’ But this contradicts our initial assump- 
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tion; hence the argument which leads to it must be rejected. If 
we were trying to caricature this doctrine we might call it the trade- 
mark theory of value, for in effect what it tells us is that it doesn’t 
matter if we dislike the taste of the wine, what counts is the non- 
natural label on the bottle! 

Perhaps another variant of the metaphysical doctrine could 
meet our objection. Suppose we say it is not necessary that we 
discover for each object whether or not it has value but only that we 
recognize certain self-evident ethical principles from which we can 
deduce whether or not any particular case is to be deemed valuable. 
In the realm of aesthetics this is familiar in terms of some formula 
which all beautiful things must embody. We might call it the 
deductive theory of value. I shall not stop to consider whether the 
requisite moral calculus is available; instead I shall go straight to 
the point which lies in the concept of self-evidence. What are we 
to understand by this? Obviously it cannot be taken as equivalent 
to a unanimous consensus of opinion, for then a single dissentient 
or even the possibility of one would suffice to undermine it. Does 
it imply that it would be logically self-contradictory to deny the 
axiomatic ethical principles? It is hard to see at what point 
logical contradiction could enter into it. Perhaps what is intended 
is something akin to a clear and distinct idea of the Cartesian kind! 
Such a view must have been vastly more plausible when it was still 
taken for granted that the axioms of mathematics provided the 
paradigm of the self-evident, but at least since the work of Russell 
few mathematical logicians would maintain that the axioms of 
geometry or number theory are anything more than arbitrary 
conventions chosen solely for the sake of the deductions which they 
can be made to yield. It seems then that a fortiori we must reject 
the claims for self-evidence in the far more controversial field of 
ethics. But without it the deductive theory of value is useless; 
contrary to our assumptions it would always be meaningful to 
assert, ‘‘x is necessarily good, I disapprove of z.’’ 

The empirical doctrine can be disproved far more easily. It is 
familiar to us in many guises: ‘‘x is good because it represents the 
Verdict of History, Evolution, Progress, the Party Line, or ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number.’’’ Any such criteria pre- 
serve admirably the objectivity of goodness, but they do so only 
at the cost of removing it completely from the realm of values. It 
becomes an empirical fact that x is good, with no ethical implica- 
tions whatsoever. Nor does it make the slightest difference if we 
bring to bear supernatural instead of natural criteria. If x is 
good because it is God’s will, then either I approve what God has 
willed or I do not. If I do, it can only be because I too recognize 
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independently that x is good, but in that case God’s will is ir- 
relevant as a criterion for the value of z; if on the contrary I do 
not approve God’s will, then I may indeed conform from fear or 
prudence but obviously no ethical considerations can arise. So 
much, then, for all who insist that morality requires external 
sanctions. 

All that I have said so far is by now a commonplace of con- 
temporary thought; but, since both the traditional metaphysical 
and empirical doctrines must be discarded, what is left? It is 
important to understand that in this context the alternative to 
objective values is not subjective values but simply the denial of 
values. If we accept the thesis of logical positivism then it be- 
comes impermissible for us to make any value judgments whatso- 
ever, except tongue-in-cheek as it were, as a trick of rhetoric or an 
exercise in advertising, and even then we are merely capitalizing 
on the fact that ordinary language is implicitly objectivist with 
regard to values. Now I do not say that this invalidates the logical 
positivist position but only that its acceptance imposes on us severe 
restrictions. I cannot, for example, say ‘‘Hitler was a bad man.’’ 
I can, it is true, show my disapproval of him, I can even say that 
I disapprove of him, but in so doing I state a psychological fact 
about myself, I say nothing about Hitler as such. As a heuristic 
principle I submit that any theory of values which does not allow 
the statement, ‘‘Hitler was a bad man,’’ to be both meaningful 
and true, is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. 

A tempting alternative presents itself at this point, one that is 
especially liable to tempt the introspective psychologist. Let us 
grant, it suggests, that value judgments are indeed factual as- 
sertions but the facts they assert are not about the real world at 
all but about the phenomonological world of the individual. Where 
such judgments appear to conflict there is no real contradiction 
since each individual is describing a private universe. Un- 
donbtedly for aesthetics there is great plausibility in this thesis. 
It was William Blake who declared that the tree which the wise 
man sees is not the same as the tree which the fool sees. How 
much more, one might suppose, is the difference between wise man 
and fool in contemplating a work of art. The idea is beguiling but 
it won’t do. Moral decisions must be taken in the real world. 
Hitler, regrettably, is a real person, not a figment of my private 
nightmare. But even aesthetics cannot be treated in this way. 
For aesthetic values cannot be set apart from other kinds of 
value, indeed which should take precedence in certain circum- 
stances may itself be an important ethical issue. It might be 
useful to employ the term ‘‘hedonic tone’’ for the pleasantness 
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quality of sensations and feeling, keeping the word ‘‘value’’ for the 
case in which an external reference is implied. But we must go 
even further than this. If I say that I like my tea with sugar or 
that I dislike tobacco, my words have an external reference and 
yet they are merely statements of a personal preference, they are 
not intended as value judgments. A value, if the concept is to be 
worth anything for philosophy, must be absolute and exclusive. 

There remains one last resort, it is a desperate one but it may 
do the trick, and that is to postulate that in certain circumstances 
we are able to create values. The idea leads us directly to what in 
the title of the paper I have called ‘‘moral solipsism.’’ This thesis 
starts by supposing that anyone who makes a value judgment 
necessarily commits himself to the view that his fiat alone is a 
sufficient criterion of its truth. Our basic equation now becomes: 
zx is good if, and only if, I approve x. The ‘‘I’’ here is a solipsistic 
“‘T’? and, as with any form of consistent solipsism, this is a 
solipsism of the moment. I am no more bound logically by what 
I approved previously than by what you approve now. The 
doctrine does not imply, however, that I alone am entitled to make 
value judgments but only that I alone am in a position to verify 
them. By this device no contradictions arise. It is true that by 
the logic of the situation each of us must substitute a different 
quantity for the variable ‘‘I’’ of our basic equation, but so long 
as our value judgments coincide our versions of the doctrine 
become functionally equivalent. If, however, they conflict, two 
possibilities are open to me: either I can pronounce your value 
judgments false or I can fall back on the positivistic position and 
regard them not as propositions at all, but simply as expressions 
of approval or disapproval like a smile or a gesture. Such a double 
morality is by no means a proof of disingenuousness. It could 
even be argued that it is conducive of a tolerant attitude towards 
one’s fellows, while allowing one to take one’s own values seriously. 
It is the moral counterpart of that useful precept of regarding 
oneself as a free agent, but others as strictly subject to natural 
law. But all that is by the way; the doctrine is not offered be- 
cause of its attractiveness but on the grounds that it is the only 
affirmative theory of value which is logically tenable. 

Certain obvious prima facie difficulties must, however, be met. 
First, knowing that I may later rescind my value judgments, could 
I ever bring myself to believe in their unqualified truth? Such 
reflections may in fact dispose me to a seemly caution before com- 
mitting myself to any categorical value judgment; but if I do 
commit myself it is precisely because I have no such qualms. 
Thus, even if from a later vantage point I convict myself of error 
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from the standpoint of an absolute ethics, the present is of necessity 
the only reality. Secondly, can such a theory allow for the element 
of doubt, of conflict, even of anguish, which we recognize to be 
inseparable from the moral predicament? If, as we have said, 
our fiat alone is sufficient to create values, does not the whole 
affair become absurdly facile? The answer to this is that even if it 
is true that one’s approval confers goodness and one’s disapproval 
badness, it does not lie within one’s power to decide which attitude 
to adopt. One either approves or disapproves, just as, confronted 
with evidence, one either believes or disbelieves; it is never a ques- 
tion of choosing whether to believe or not. But, you may still 
wonder, can there be any meaning to moral doubt if I am the 
sole creator of value? I suggest that the statement, ‘‘z is probably 
good,’’ means that I can conceive circumstances in which I would 
be prepared to assert ‘‘z is good.’’ Doubt might then arise in two 
ways. I may recognize the validity of a moral logic whereby if x 
causally entails y and y is bad, x is bad. But in judging z I may 
be uncertain as to whether or not it does causally entail y. Thus 
doubt may arise from present factual ignorance concerning the 
implications and consequences of my moral commitments. It may 
also arise in a more directly moral sense if my attitude to z was 
neither one of unqualified approval nor disapproval but belonged 
to some intermediate state of uncertainty. It is here we might 
re-discover anguish. 

Given good will and enough ingenuity such objections can be 
overruled. Yet for all that we remain dissatisfied. Once outside 
the field of academic argument it becomes impossible to sustain 
for long a belief so egocentric and assymmetrical. Like existential 
‘ solipsism it is logically unassailable but, alas, psychologically un- 
tenable. Yet by now we have surveyed the entire field only to find 
that every theory of value is either logically inadmissible or psycho- 
logically unacceptable. What is the next step? 

At this point an analogy with the so-called paradoxes of in- 
duction might prove illuminating. In contrast with Ethics, Science 
is sometimes held up as the, most objective product of human 
thought. By Science I mean a body of knowledge which can issue 
in specific predictions, each having a certain degree of probability. 
Now the validity of Science rests wholly upon the validity of in- 
duction. But however rigorously we formalize our inductive logic 
the probability of particular predictions can never exceed that of 
the axioms upon which our system is based. These axioms how- 
ever, by definition, allow no grounds whatever to be adduced as 
justification for accepting them. Thus if I choose to make pre- 
dictions against the full force of ‘‘scientific evidence’? I cannot 
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be logically refuted. True, in any particular case I may be proved 
wrong after the event, but I could always persist in my wayward- 
ness and at the instant of assertion my predictions would stand on 
exactly the same footing as their contradictories. Now although 
we cannot be logically compelled to accept any conventional sys- 
tem of induction, there is also nothing to prevent our doing so by, 
as it were, a logical act of grace. In exactly the same way we 
are free to contract out of our solipsistic predicament at one stroke 
by an arbitrary decision opting in favor of some conventional 
system of practical ethics. 

Let us wind up, then, by considering what are the principal 
systems open to us. There seem to be two fundamental alter- 
natives. To give them each a nickname I shall call the first ‘‘the 
Authoritarian Program’’ and the second ‘‘the Naturalistic Pro- 
gram.”’ 

The first offers to divest us of the onus of moral sovereignty 
by allowing us to confer it on some nominee. Whom or what we 
nominate, whether it be Church or Party, Creed or Custom, is for 
the present purpose quite immaterial. The point is that having 
done so we become like a man who, finding that he is unfit to 
manage his estates, appoints a trustee. The money is still his but 
the spending is now in other hands. The existentialists have scorn- 
fully described such a procedure as ‘‘mauvaise fot,’’ and indeed, 
inasmuch as it pretends that there can be any other source of moral 
authority except the individual conscience, it is, of course, a fraud. 
Yet the legion of its devotees leave us in little doubt as to its 
enormous psychological appeal. The reason for this is intriguing; 
psychologists have written about the fear of freedom, but perhaps 
a simpler explanation lies in the extraordinary mental economy it 
achieves. Those brought up in an absolutist faith or under a 
totalitarian regime need make only one serious moral decision in a 
lifetime, that of conferring infallibility upon their leader. 

The ‘‘ Naturalistic Program’’ may be somewhat harder to define. 
It seeks, roughly, to foster those values which could be most widely 
shared. But not as a result of a general submission to a single 
authority but rather by the free concordance of independent minds. 
It must be understood, however, that such values cannot be ascer- 
tained by a process of counting heads. A ‘‘Gallup poll’’ morality 
would merely reflect transitory social alignments and produce 
chaos. Our answer can come, if at all, only from a profounder 
knowledge of the facts of human nature and of social interaction. 
It is here, perhaps, that Hull’s ‘‘natural science of ethics’’ may one 
day come into its own. It will be noted that such a program pre- 
supposes that there exist certain human constants beneath the 
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plethora of individual differences and the diversity of cultures. 
Against this view it may be argued that any system of values, 
moral or aesthetic, is nothing more than the accidental product of 
social transmission and cultural diffusion, like the existing lan- 
guages of the world. To talk about an ideal universal ethical sys- 
tem divorced from its historical context is an empty Utopian myth. 
But even if it were attainable we should find it as lacking in vitality 
as the artificial languages have notoriously proved to be. I do not 
know if this relativist position can be shown to be false but, if true, 
it suggests that we should resign ourselves to an authoritarian 
acceptance of whatever ethic prevails in our society. I consider 
that there is at least as much justification for the opposed view 
based on the belief in our common humanity. 

To recapitulate, we began by distinguishing two meanings of 
the concept of value. On the one hand, it could be operationally 
defined in behavioral terms and studied as an integral part of the 
social sciences. This was the only meaning of interest to the 
psychologist. On the other, we could interpret it as that which 
is referred to when we make a value judgment, if indeed a value 
judgment has any factual reference. This was the interpretation 
which alone concerns the moral philosopher. We found that if we 
believed that the value judgment does assert something, then we 
were inevitably led to recognize that its validity is ultimately 
solipsistic. Such malaise as we might feel in realizing our pre- 
dicament could, however, be mitigated by noting that an essentially 
similar situation prevailed with respect to the validity of induction. 
Just as we were logically free to adopt a probability system on 
pragmatic grounds so are we free to choose a socially acceptable 
ethic. We then examined briefly two principal alternative systems 
which we called the ‘‘ Authoritarian Program’’ and the ‘‘Natural- 
istic Program.’’ 


JOHN BELOFF 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 
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HAT the good is prior to the right is sometimes taken as 

definitive of the utilitarian position. The right is what leads 
to the good. The good is what justifies the right. Thus it would 
appear that religious ethics is utilitarian. Salvation, for example, 
is the end; right action, right thought, right worship are the means. 
In contrast, the sense of duty seems opposed to the demands of 
both gods and men. It says, ‘‘Act out of respect for principle 
Whatever the consequences may be.’’ 
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But there is another sense in which the good is prior to the 
right. One has only to think of Kant to remember that right 
action has its basis in the good will. An ‘‘absolutely good will is 
that whose maxim can always include itself regarded as a universal 
law.’’’ If there were no obstacles to the rational determination 
of action, then the ‘‘I ought’’ would be properly an ‘‘I would.’’? 
But for beings who are affected also by sensation the necessity in- 
volved in what reason alone would do is expressed as obligation. 
What is right for a man to do is what he ought to do, but what he 
ought to do is to express the good will, the only thing intrinsically 
good. The ideal will possible to him is the ‘‘proper object of 
respect.”’* It is treated with respect by acting in a certain way. 
Only in this sense is right action subordinate to the good. 

In a similar way, although in quite a different setting, right 
action is treated in the doctrine of Karma Yoga as expounded in 
the Bhagavad-Gita. There the action of the truly admirable man 
is described as disinterested. ‘‘Do your duty always,’’ says 
Krishna, ‘‘but without attachment.’’* Such an act is a form of 
worship. It is an imitation of the Divine. Krishna says of Him- 
self that all creatures are within Him although He is not in them.’ 
Similarly one who is detached in his action is not within the act, 
in the sense of being part of it and bound to it, but the act is in 
him, for it has its origin in him. Now it is in acts of this nature 
that freedom is realized. But here, as in Kant, freedom is not 
something to which one is inclined, nor is it an end that can be 
produced. It is an object of worship or respect rather than an 
object of interest. An individual shows his respect, if act he 
must, by actions of a certain type. Thus right action is not the 
supreme end. Nor is it a means of producing it, but rather of 
exhibiting it. 

The two senses in which good can be prior to right, as end to be 
produced, or perhaps sustained, and as end to be exhibited, call 
for a clarification of the utilitarian position. Clarification here is 
not only of theoretical importance. Indirectly it is a matter of 
practical importance as well. It is not that ethical theory by 
itself makes one just, rather that restriction of thought within 


1Immanuel Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, 
in T. K. Abbott, trans., Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and Other Works 
on the Theory of Ethics (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909), p. 66. 

2 Ibid., p. 68. 

3 Ibid., p. 59. 

4 Bhagavad-Gita, III, in Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isher- 
wood, trans., Bhagavad-Gita, The Song of God (Hollywood: The Marcel Rodd 
Co., 1949), p. 55. 

5 Ibid., IX, p. 103. 
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the boundaries of certain theories can blind one to the possibilties 
of experience that other theories may illuminate. This is char- 
acteristic of all categorial forms and is the basis of the need for 
intellectual tolerance. An example of what appears to me to be 
an unnecessary restriction of ethical theory is found in Prichard. 
He classifies Plato as a utilitarian because Plato says that justice 
is to the individual’s advantage. This is what Plato demonstrates 
to Thrasymachus, who is interested in advantages. But Plato also 
talks of a long way round to justice and the other virtues. This 
involves a knowledge of the good. The ‘‘idea of the good is the 
highest knowledge’’ and ‘‘all other things become useful and ad- 
vantageous only by their use of this.”’” But the idea of the good 
is not the well-being of the individual. It is that which ‘‘imparts 
truth to the known and the power of knowing to the knower.’’® 
Well-being, whether of the individual or of the state, is a conse- 
quence of the knowledge of the good and the knowledge of the good 
is not merely a means to the consequence. If the knowledge of the 
vood were merely instrumental, it would not be supreme. The 
good, then, is an object of worship, something to be imitated rather 
than produced. So construed, Plafo’s view is consistent neither 
with Prichard’s nor with the forms of utilitarianism Prichard op- 
poses. Had Prichard considered the two senses in which good can 
be prior to right, he might not have overlooked what I take to be 
central in Plato’s thought. On the other hand, there is not neces- 
sarily an advantage to considering both views of the priority of 
good as forms of utilitarianism. When widely diverging views 
are brought together under the same heading there is sometimes a 
tendency for one of them to usurp the position occupied by the 
other. So let us consider utilitarianism more specifically. 

It is usually held that the utilitarian position finds a moral 
justification for acts in their tendency to produce good. To this 
we shall add that the good is to be found within conscious experi- 
ence. The good is not something about which a person expects 
only a report from experts, as he might on the condition of his 
stomach. He may feel very much in need of guidance, but he 
expects this to occur in the form of an understanding discussion, 
not in the form of a prescription to be filled. Even if drug stores 
filled moral prescriptions, he would at least like to know when he 
has regained his moral health, and he would like to know this 


6See H. A. Prichard, ‘‘Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?’’ 
Mind, Vol. XXI (1912), pp. 21-37. 

7 Republic, VI, 505, in Benjamin Jowett, trans., The Dialogues of Plato 
(New York: Random House, 1937), Vol. 1, p. 766. 

8 Ibid., 508, p. 770. ; 
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directly, not as a detached item of information. It would seem, 
then, that the good is looked for in some recognizable experience 
or some qualities of experience. Even when a person strives for 
an end that he cannot experience directly, whether this be the 
immediate experience of another or some public goal that cannot be 
realized in his lifetime, he expects some evidence that what he 
seeks has been accomplished or most probably will be accomplished. 
Thus the good need not be subjective, but it cannot be entirely 
external. 

Another aspect of the utilitarian good is that it is an object 
of selection or preference. The selection need not have an emo- 
tional basis, unless, of course, emotion is to be defined in terms of 
selection. The partisan of utility selects from among the possi- 
bilities of experience. If the selection is determined by an antici- 
pation of feeling, then he is not a bloodless partisan. If the selec- 
tion is not in any sense based on feeling, then he is a bloodless 
partisan, a creature logically possible although psychologically 
highly improbable. 

The locus of the utilitarian good is experience. But good may 
have a variety of specifications and these may be classified in a 
variety of ways. There are two senses, for example, in which good 
may be objective. It is objective in the first sense if what is 
selected is always the same sort of thing. The good of hedonism is 
objective in this sense, even though one man’s feeling of pleasure 
is not another’s, for the feelings are supposed to be similar. The 
good is objective in the second sense when it is identical for all. 
It is in this sense that knowledge is objective. Corresponding to 
the different meanings of objective are different meanings of sub- 
jective. What, for example, is subjective in the second: sense, 
what is only in one individual, may be objective in the first sense. 
This is true of the feeling of pleasure in subjective (in the second 
sense) hedonism. If there is to be a social good, it must be objec- 
tive in the second sense. It cannot be a matter of immediate 
experience entirely but must exist in the way that knowledge 
exists. Specifications of the good may also vary according to the 
degree of objectivity, in either sense of the term. What is good 
under all conditions is absolutely good. What is good only under 
special conditions is relatively good, although it may still be 
objective. The extreme of subjectivity, in both senses of the 
term, is represented by what Bentham calls the principle of 
Sympathy-Antipathy. If true, it would deny the validity of all 
ethical judgment. Specifications of the good may also vary ac- 
cording to the complexity of its character. These conditions sug- 
gest the formal possibilities of the utilitarian position. 
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The position is further clarified by a consideration of two basic 
objections. The first arises in connection with the idea of obliga- 
tion. Take Bentham as an example. For Bentham the prospect 
of the greatest happiness attainable is at least a possible motive for 
action. Obligation expresses what must be done if the possible 
motive is to become actual. Its actuality would be found in action 
that is in accord with the Principle of Utility, for this is right 
action, or action that ought to be done.® But a reason is not given 
why the motive should be actual. In a word, obligation is purely 
hypothetical. If a person is.:to be moved by the prospect of the 
greatest good, then he must apply the Principle of Utility. But 
obviously he is not always so moved. 

Perhaps this objection need not be overpowering. It is not 
so much an objection to utility as an indication of the difficulty of 
conceiving obligation. It might be pointed out that obligation, 
although extremely resistant to analysis, involves at least the fol- 
lowing two elements: (1) a conflict between two different types 
of end; (2) a one-way relation of dependence holding between the 
conflicting ends, so that, for example, one can choose A without 
reference to B, but not B without reference to A. These conditions 
are reflected in Kant’s non-utilitarian analysis of obligation. In 
choosing an object of desire, and applying the hypothetical impera- 
tive, an individual uses his reason, but in using his reason he need 
not choose an object of desire. The question is whether utilitarian- 
ism can make use of these elements. A radical distinction between 
types of experience seems to be required. But I shall not press 
this point, because it is in terms of the analysis of experience, 
particularly of its temporal character, that the second objection 
arises. 

One seeks either to attain or to hold on to an experience of a 
certain character.2° In some cases seeking is at a minimum, as 


9 Jeremy Bentham, Principles of Morals and Legislation, in The English 
Philosophers from Bacon to Mill, edited by E. A. Burtt (New York: Random 
House, 1939), p. 739. 

10 Seeking suggests an emphasis on satisfaction. This would appear not 
to do justice to those who, like R. B. Perry, emphasize the object of interest. 
In Realms of Value (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954, p. 41) Mr. 
Perry says: ‘‘There are two contemporary views to which .. . [his] .. . is 
opposed: the view which would identify the object of interest with its satis- 
faction or fulfillment, and the view which would identify the object of 
interest with the conditions by which it is satisfied or fulfilled.’’ Satisfaction 
appears to be the death of interest. I did not wish to suggest that the 
utilitarian is interested in the annihilation of value, and I do not feel that 
an emphasis on satisfaction, or at least on the satisfying, subverts interest. 
Mr. Perry objects to the identification of value either with the removal of 
disquiet, in the physiological sense,°or with immediate feeling. With the 
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when one decides to remain in bed in a state of torpor. Other 
conditions resemble this, some of them being at the distant 
boundaries of experience. They may all be grouped together 
under the heading of enchantment: one is fixed by the eye of the 
snake. But in most cases there is awareness of becoming. Now 
if what one seeks is experience of a certain character, this end 
does not include its own perishing. It may be objected that one 
certainly does wish what is desired to end. A note in a musical 
composition is not to be held beyond its proper time. But this is 
only to point out that our ends are complex and extend beyond the 
moment. One is interested in the composition as a whole, and 
not only in that, for the composition becomes part of future ex- 
perience just as the note became part of it. But to say that one 
seeks an end is not merely to point out that the experience sought 
has a certain quality. It is with the quality 7m experience that one 
must deal, not with the quality in itseli—unless one can enter into 
that state in which there is no distinction between subject and 


first objection I am in agreement, since quiescence might be a state of which 
one is not aware. With the second I am in agreement, but with a certain 
reservation. I agree that values involve more than immediate experience. 
For example, if one takes as an end a value to be obtained by another person, 
then the knowledge that the value has been obtained by the other would be of 
value to the knower. This knowledge, although it impinges on immediate 
experience, transcends it. To take a case where the object is closer to 
immediate experience: the value in musical enjoyment is musical; it is not a 
feeling capable of existing in isolation from the music, as it would ap- 
parently have to be for a pure hedonist. There appears to be an interplay 
between the object of interest and immediate experience. Perhaps this is 
substantially what Mr. Perry has in mind when he says that the object of 
interest ‘‘ pervades the entire activity from its incipient to its culminating 
phase’’ (ibid., p. 42). To this he adds: ‘‘Its advent marks the beginning 
and its disappearance marks the end of the interest, hence of value. The 
only way of meeting this requirement is to conceive the object as the ideal 
or problematic object which like a law is immanent in the process and de- 
termines its movement and direction.’? What I would question here is 
whether the ‘‘law’’ as immanent can be taken as an object. If it is to be 
an object, one would have, so to speak, to keep it at a distance; one would 
have to see the particular process as a whole. A direction might be noted in 
the process but there would not be a direction taken. The taking of a di- 
rection is what I mean by seeking. This makes value reside in the prospect, 
a point with which Mr. Perry in other places seems to agree. He says that 
the object of interest is the ‘‘moving expectation,’’ the ‘‘inciting prospect’’ 
(p. 40). He says also that the end of the world may catch an enjoyment 
‘‘guspended in mid-air about to take its next step’’ (p. 41). But the es- 
sentially unfinished is always a frightening prospect to the rationally evaluating 
mind. It is for this reason, I believe, that Mr. Perry introduces the immanent 
law. There is an admirable neatness to this theoretical closure, but I do not 
believe that it does justice to concrete experience. 
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object. The qualities in experience, however, are perishing things. 
Therefore if we are to have an end which does not include the 
denial of good we should always keep our sights on what is suf- 
ficiently remote. This would be required even of an immortal 
partisan of utility. If the good is just one quality, like yellow over 
and over again, one could look just a finite distance into the 
future of the experience one seeks to preserve. No increase, how- 
ever great, would give one the total good. The same would hold if 
the good is a continual adventure into the novelties of experience. 
There is not very much difference between the mortal and the im- 
mortal partisans of utility. The experiential good is always in- 
complete. Yet at the same time it must always be either con- 
sciously or unconsciously limited. The limit is imposed, yet it is a 
limit that one is seldom distinctly aware of. It is the enchanting 
boundary of experience. To be distinctly aware of the limit is to 
lose the enchantment. 

The disenchanted utilitarian has two choices. On the one hand 
he can say that he has dealings not with experiential limits, not 
with terminations, but with essences. The occasions of experience 
are merely means for the exhibition of essence. Why, then, is one 
exhibition not sufficient? (Epicurus may not have thought that 
there was more pleasure in an infinite than in a finite time, but he 
always preferred that the next moment be pleasant.) It looks as if 
the perspective on essence, the concrete conditions for realization 
in experience, were part of the good that is sought, that is, unless 
the partisan of utility wishes to make his abode in the eternal. In 
the latter case where is the utility? Where is the means? 

On the other hand the disenchanted utilitarian can face squarely 
his own death. If he does not believe that he is immortal, he can 
regard his death as a limit that is not imposed. Even so, it is still 
an ideal limit. For a mortal, death is not something of which the 
boundary is experienced. But the consequence of introducing 
death as a limit is to focus attention on the origination of action. 

The utilitarian position has a tendency towards deformation in 
either of two directions. The first, we have seen, is towards an end 
outside of time. The good is then not something to be achieved, 
for what is achieved is achieved in time. This is a denial of the 
original conception of utility. But the second direction is towards 
finding a temporal limit for the good, and here the result is to 
shift attention from the consequences of action to their origina- 
tion, a position difficult to distinguish from the deontological. 
Utilitarianism thrives, however, when it accepts without hesitation 
the continuum of ends and means and does not ask morbid questions 
about limits. In a word, it thrives on enchantment. 
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If one takes the limit of the first tendency, one has part of 
the doctrine of Karma Yoga, or one has Plato’s vision of the good. 
This is the sense of mystical union with the eternal. If one takes 
the limit of the second tendency, one has the side of action that 
imitates the eternal. These distinctions should not be blurred. To 
keep them in mind is, I believe, approximate to covering in one 


glance the whole range of ethical theory. —— 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Diderot and Descartes; a Study of Scientific Naturalism in the 
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This book presents issues of importance for the history of ideas 
stemming from a period in which science and theology were often 
at swords’ points. It is a pleasure to welcome the author to the 
ranks of those who have paid tribute to the Cartesian contribution 
to scientific thinking. Dr. Vartanian rather thinks of himself as 
a trail blazer, one gathers when he speaks of ‘‘the neglect to 


date’’ of Descartes’ mechanistic influence. But he is in dis- 
tinguished and after all numerous company, with even an en- 
cylopedia article on his side.’ 

The final chapter of Diderot and Descartes concludes that the 
major source of eighteenth-century scientific naturalism is Car- 
tesian. Epicurus, Lucretius, Gassendi, Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Locke are deemed relatively minor contributors to the naturalism 
or materialism of the Enlightenment. It is Diderot who best ex- 
emplifies the period’s materialistic facets, states the author, its 
fermentation of matter in motion, freeing of natural science from 
theological controls, mechanistic view of man, and transformism. 
In addition, La Mettrie, Buffon, D’Holbach, and Maupertuis are 
analyzed. All five figures are considered heirs to Descartes’ 
natural philosophy, in their explanation of natural phenomena, 
their elimination of finalism from nature, and in their search for 
the origins of the external order. 

The book has so many merits in its synthesis of themes bigger 
than any of us, that one wishes it did not suffer from fundamental 
weaknesses in methods and avenues of approach. . 

1 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, article ‘‘Descartes’’: ‘‘ Descartes’ 


mechanistic biology, viewing animal motion from its purely physical causes, 


influenced the progress of medicine and prepared the way for the materialism 
of the eighteenth century.’’ 
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1. How much competence in the history of science and appreci- 
ation of scientific achievement should be expected from an historian 
of ideas when his subject, as in this case, involves science? It is 
still unfortunately true that histories of the classical age and ac- 
counts of the ideological background of its literature all too seldom 
sound as if they are talking about the same period. Except in the 
chapter dealing with evolution, the present study pays little regard 
to the scientific developments that made the seventeenth century, 
and the eighteenth also, an outstanding epoch in the annals of 
science. Yet the object of the book is to trace the transition from 
Cartesian science and scientific method to the scientific naturalism 
of the mid-eighteenth century. I do not see how justice can be 
done to this purpose without more explicit reference than has 
here been made to the following steps, both involving an extension 
of mechanism: (a) from the physical to the natural sciences, (b) 
from natural science to natural philosophy. 

There are sins of commission as well as of omission. More 
scientific detachment in judging those scientists with whom the 
book does deal would be desirable. Newton’s theological interests 
bother Mr. Vartanian, who tells us that the Newtonian law of 
attraction depends on a ‘‘supra-physical factor’’ (p. 83). Buffon’s 
advocacy of spontaneous generation, we learn, was instrumental in 
establishing a mechanistic biology (p. 305). How? His and 
Needham’s sponsorship of that already discredited theory was a 
set-back to biology. Then so anxious is our author to show Gas- 
sendi’s lack of influence in science, that he overlooks Boyle, when 
he tells us that from 1680 to 1750 ‘‘it would be difficult to describe 
as specifically Gassendist . . . a single serious work of physics’’ 
(p. 55). Yet Boyle, who published his Experimenta et observa- 
tiones physicae in 1691, once acknowledged that Gassendi had 
been more helpful to him than all others. 

One wonders how much understanding of scientific method is 
contained in the chapter on that subject. The necessary difference 
between theoretical and experimental physics is perhaps not fully 
appreciated; the author of the Monde and the Principes is con- 
sidered an a priori, deductive, speculative theorizer. Galileo is 
classed with the experimental, inductive scientists (p. 137). Those 
who have fallen heir to the myth about Bacon and the inductive 
method might be surprised to find out how little experimentation 
had to do with Galileo’s establishment of the foundation of me- 
chanics. The combination of experimental procedure with thinking 
about scientific hypotheses was brilliantly exemplified by the Dutch 
school of natural science that flourished in the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries, but Diderot and Descartes does not go into 
that. Nor does it deal with that center of scientific learning in 
France at this time, the Jardin du Roi, or Jardin des Plantes, where 
for example a Cartesian admirer like E. F. Geoffroy worked, and 
where the lectures on chemistry by Rouelle were written up by 
Diderot. 

Réaumur, who stressed that science must reach beyond descrip- 
tion to arrive at principles, is dismissed here as a ‘‘plodding, pa- 
tient observer,’’ who stood for ‘‘that special combination of 
Newtonian method with pious concerns which, in the eighteenth 
century milieu, was in diametrical opposition to the aims of sci- 
entific naturalism’’ (p. 176). One hardly recognizes the Réaumur 
who retained loyalty to Descartes all his life and whom Thomas 
Huxley called the greatest naturalist the world had seen between 
Aristotle and Darwin. 

A basic misrepresentation occurs when Dr. Vartanian refers 
to the ‘‘anti-mathematicism’’ of Descartes (p. 185), and the ‘‘non- 
mathematical conception of science, implicit from the first in 
Descartes’ physical system’’ (p. 181), for ‘‘Descartes, no doubt, 
had left the straight and narrow path of physico-mathematical 
method’’ (p. 185). This is, of course, a distortion. The father 
of analytical geometry never abandoned interest in mathematics, 
as a glance through his correspondence confirms. Physics is not 
mathematics, and Descartes knew it. Throughout, Descartes re- 
tained his universal method, based on two steps, first universal 
mathematics, second universal physics, even when as in his later 
publications, mathematical symbols were not used.’ 

Diderot and Descartes, a Study of Sctentific Naturalism, is in- 
complete and weak in matters scientific. How adequate is its 
treatment of naturalism ? 

2. The second issue to consider is a basic one involving the defi- 
nition and use of such key terms as naturalism and vitalism. The 
book under review suffers from lack of definition of its subject. 
It wavers between scientific naturalism and materialism as its 
subject. The latter is defined at the start, the former not until 
the end. Nowhere are the relations between the two treated, nor 

is the distinction between scientific naturalism and naturalism 
- drawn. 

2 As L. J. Beck puts it in the concluding sentence of his The Method of 
Descartes (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1952): ‘‘In the Meditationes the 
method is indeed decorticated from its mathematical shell. ... But essen- 
tially it is the same method as used by Descartes in the ‘essays in method,’ 
the Dioptrique, the Météores and Géométrie. The unity of science .. . de- 
pended . . . on the continuous application of a single and identical method to 


all the various sciences. . . . This was Descartes’ unfailing contention, it was 
also his constant practice’’ (p. 307). 
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Naturalism in the Enlightenment involves at least the following 
three aspects: (1) anti-supernaturalism ; (2) pro-science, in practice 
as well as philosophic thinking; (3) natural rights. If the core of 
the period lay in its social and utilitarian ethics, the question of 
man as part of nature and of his natural rights can certainly not 
be divorced from eighteenth-century naturalism. The Encyclo- 
pédie would have furnished the key to the interlocking of the two 
concepts of scientific naturalism and natural rights. But that 
work is not analyzed in Diderot and Descartes. Just as the 
naturalism of the Renaissance is symbolized by its art, focused 
on man viewed in a pagan rather than an other-worldly light, so 
naturalism in the Aufklarung achieves its symbol in the Encyclo- 
pédte. Here Diderot and Company put into effect lessons learned 
from Descartes, whose faith in the progress of scientific knowledge 
and consequent benefit to mankind inspired the age of reason. 
Descartes had proposed medical knowledge as the key to improving 
man. His suggestion did not fall upon deaf ears. Has one the 
right to draw conclusions about Descartes’ heritage to Diderot, 
and leave out what may well be his outstanding gift? A perfect 
right if one has so defined scientific: naturalism as to exclude ref- 
erence to moral factors. In the absence of any preliminary defi- 
nition in this book, one feels that the question of a possible linkage 
should at least have been broached. The reader is all the more let 
down because the introductory chapter speaks of the moral branch 
of Descartes’ tree of knowledge and his utilitarianism. A beau- 
tiful phrase of Vartanian’s conclusion tells us of ‘‘the study of 
man, which Diderot’s humanism took to be the proper end of all 
enquiry and knowledge’’ (p. 315). But these threads do not tie 
up to the body of the book, which would have been better had it 
furnished fuller treatment of naturalism. 

Throughout, the author is not fussy about defining terms. One 
wonders what ‘‘ materialist science’’ is, for example, or ‘‘ Cartesian 
materialism’’ (p. 252). But the most puzzling obscurity in 
terminology arises from the use of the word ‘‘vitalist.”’ A most 
interesting chapter, ‘‘From Mechanistic Biology to the Man-Ma- 
chine and Evolutionary Materialism,’’ is marred by the application 
of the adjective ‘‘vitalist’’ to La Mettrie of all people. As any 
dictionary informs us, vitalism holds that organic life is not 
governed by the same mechanical principles as regulate inorganic 
matter. But, to add to the reader’s confusion, the terms ‘‘vitalist’’ 
and ‘‘mechanist’’ are allied by Dr. Vartanian.? There is still 


3‘¢The manifestations of vitalism in nature, by identifying experimentally 
the principle of life and feeling with the function of a machine-organism, 
facilitated the application of the bgast-automaton notion to man himself’’ 
_ (Diderot and Descartes, p. 258). 
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worse: ‘‘Diderot’s vitalist materialism,’’ we read, ‘‘in opposition 
to animistic theories of organism such as those of Stahl and his 
school, expressed itself through the automatist conception that had 
called it forth’’ (p. 244). This, after our author has just ex- 
plained that ‘‘Diderot followed La Mettrie in referring all human 
behavior to the physical organization and its mechanical opera- 
tions’’ (p. 243). 

The facts are that, under the Cartesian influence, vitalism had 
been held in abeyance, but at the turn of the century Stahl 
founded a doctrine termed animism, which so closely resembled 
vitalism that the Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier, where 
his influence was pronounced, became the stronghold of what was 
known as vitalism. Whatever difference Dr. Vartanian may find 
between animism and vitalism, Driesch himself in his History. 
and Theory of Vitalism does not distinguish any. This much 
is certain: mechanism-automatism and vitalism-animism were en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle against each other. La Mettrie 
had been the disciple as well as translator of Boerhaave, leader of 
the school of iatro-mechanism that fought vitalism. History as 
well as logic opposes the use of the word vitalist as applied to 
La Mettrie. 

Had our author been more insistent on choosing ‘‘le mot 
juste,’’ defining terms and his subject, his book would have gained 
in sharpness of focus and precision, as well as in shading. 

3. Lastly, and most important here, how much insight into the 
history of philosophy has one a right to expect in a work on the 
history of philosophic ideas? First, can a study like Diderot and 
Descartes be carried to fruition when non-Cartesian founts of 
naturalism or materialism are slighted? The author has to discern 
how much of the tradition that led to eighteenth-century naturalism 
stemmed from Descartes, directly or indirectly. How can this be 
done without impartially disentangling its other roots? Through- 
out, even when he stretches the point, Vartanian links the natural- 
ism and materialism of Diderot and his circle to Descartes. Ifa 
passage is quoted in which Diderot expresses preference for 
Newtonian experimentation at the expense of Cartesian physics, 
we are re-assured: ‘‘Whether he later said so or no, Diderot 
plainly knew that a science erected on the afore-mentioned ration- 
alist criteria, . . . represented an eighteenth-century outcome of 
Cartesian thought’’ (p. 143). The reader is also presumed to know 
the outcome, whether the evidence plainly supports it or not. 
After Dr. Vartanian has been ‘‘preaching for his saint,’’ as the 
French say, or at least for Descartes as the father of the material- 
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ists, in his ‘‘Summation’’ he summarily disposes of the contribu- 
tion to the philosophes made by others. 

This book makes much of the evolutionary tendencies in the 
naturalism of Diderot and his coterie. Here the author is off- 
center in stressing the predominance of Cartesian sources, as he 
does even though he twice mentions Leibniz’s influence in this 
connection (pp. 152, 232). <A striking echo of Leibnizian thinking 
haunts the pages in which Diderot speaks of continuity in nature. 
The Encylopédie article on ‘‘Léibnitzianisme’’ waxes enthusiastic 
about Leibniz, even at the expense of Descartes, but Diderot and 
Descartes does not remind us of this. The influence of Leibniz’s 
conception of evolution upon the system of nature that developed 
in the eighteenth century has been stressed by Cassirer ; * one would 
like to see further work specifically on Diderot and Leibniz. 

So far as Descartes himself is concerned, and Cartesians of 
his century, one sometimes suspects that the author of this book 
has swallowed too strong a dose of eighteenth-century doctrine, 
with the effect of viewing through its eyes the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Vartanian’s distinction between an ‘‘official’’ version 
of Cartesian automatism and an ‘‘unofficial’’ or ‘‘clandestine’’ 
version (p. 208), is not borne out by the facts. Similarly, his 
assertion that the current of naturalism from Cartesian science 
was driven into clandestine channels (p. 223) gives an erroneous 
impression. It overlooks facts such as the establishment of the 
iatro-physical and iatro-chemical schools of medicine and the long 
succession of physiologists who overtly taught and published Car- 
tesian doctrine in France, the Netherlands, and Germany. One 
advocate of Cartesian animal automatism, Pourchot, was rector of 
the University of Paris. Bossuet himself strengthened that cause. 

Dr. Vartanian oversimplifies and is hence inaccurate in classify- 
ing the Cartesians Rohault and Régis.’ Physicists though they 
were, both of them defended the beast-machine on metaphysical as 


4Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Beacon Press, 
1955) : ‘‘ Leibniz’s conception of evolution now receives more and more stress, 
and it gradually transforms from within the eighteenth century system of 
nature which had been dominated by the idea of fixed species. Steady progress 
can be traced from Maupertuis’ revival of the basic idea of Leibniz’s dy- 
namics and from his defense and interpretation of the principle of continuity 
to Diderot’s physics and metaphysics of the organic and to the beginnings of 
a comprehensive descriptive natural science in Buffon’s Natural History’’ 
(pp. 34-35). 

5‘¢The materialist intimations of Cartesian science were, furthermore, 
notably strengthened by the efforts of certain exponents who, like Rohault and 
Régis, divorced overtly its physical theories from antecedent metaphysical 
conditions’? (Diderot and Descartes, p. 54). 
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well as scientific grounds. Rohault, who mistrusted the senses, 
claimed that animal automatism upheld the principle of the im- 
mortality of the soul. His work was later cited with respect by the 
theologian D. R. Boullier. 

It is probably Gassendi of all the philosophers in this book to 
whom the greatest injustice has been done. Dr. Vartanian has 
consulted him in Bernier’s edition, which G. S. Brett terms wholly 
misleading. Brett does not think the term ‘‘materialist’’ ap- 
plicable to Gassendi.6 In Diderot and Descartes, however, he is 
a materialist as well as a ‘‘finalist.’’ The following statement re- 
veals the author’s opinion of this contemporary of Descartes: 
‘‘Gassendi’s confused—and confusing—prevarication over the 
equally sterile notions for natural science of atoms-and-chance and 
providential finality had fallen wide of the peculiar conception of 
Nature that was to underline the philosophes’ thinking’’ (p. 294). 

Mr. Vartanian really has it in for Epicureanism and chance. 
He refers to ‘‘the Epicurean philosophy with its meaningless con- 
cept of Chance’’ (p. 253); ‘‘the fruitless chaos-atoms-chance 
triumvirate of classical Epicureanism’’ (p. 303); and to how 
Descartes’ mechanistic revision of Epicureanism ‘‘extricated the 
all-important concept of Nature from the sterile rule of con- 
tingency’’ (p. 302). We are not told how Diderot’s own writings 
reveal his reflections upon contingency. His Lettre sur les aveugles 
of 1749, discrediting the argument from design, follows at one point 
Lucretius’ development of the role of contingency in the universe. 
Would not Dr. Vartanian agree that Darwin was a non-sterile 
scientist for whom evolution operated by chance and the elimina- 
tion of unsuitable results?” Morris Cohen tells us that: ‘‘The most 
original of our American scientific thinkers, Charles S._ Peirce, 
boldly defended the priority of chance... .’’® 

A more knowledgeable and objective appraisal of the numerous 
philosophic currents that swelled eighteenth-century French 
thought, as well as a more perceptive understanding of Descartes 
and Cartesianism, would have strengthened the book. 

What do the foregoing considerations add up to in assessing 
Diderot and Descartes as a contribution to the history of ideas in 
the Enlightenment? The thesis of the book, one feels (especially 
before reading it), is sound, but the case made for it in these pages 
is not as strong as might be. The author could have been more 
imaginative in his search for evidence, as well as more critical in 
his presentation of it. The study would have been a more valuable 


6G. S. Brett, The Philosophy of Gassendi, 1908. 
7 Cf. Peirce, in his collected essays, Chance, Love and Logic (1923), p. 164. 
8M. R. Cohen, Faith of a Liberal (1946), p. 431 
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history of Descartes’ influence had it furnished a clear statement 
of a distinction implicit in the evidence, between early, direct 
Cartesian influence, later, indirect influence, and influence that 
was negative. Philosophers who reacted against Descartes were 
nevertheless reacting to him. Spinoza, Locke, and Leibniz them- 
selves exemplify types of Cartesian influence. 

How evaluate the book’s treatment of Diderot? In elucidating 
the complexities of his thought, the label ‘‘materialist’’ seems to 
me of little use. A further criticism involves the book’s general 
chronological range of 1650 to 1750, which leaves out the Encyclo- 
pédte. To treat the man without his major work is to truncate the 
subject as well as the figure. What makes the omission all the more 
artificial is that the terminal date is often overriden. Encylopédie 
articles are alluded to, though the total enterprise is never analyzed 
as a manifestation of scientific naturalism. D’Holbach is chosen 
as one of the materialists to be discussed. His only book consulted, 
his magnum opus, the Systéme de la nature, dates from 1770. 
Could not the baron have ceded to the Encylopédie? 

As for La Mettrie, how could he be appraised without consider- 
ing his fecund L’Homme-Plante, which does not even figure in the 
bibliography? A direct Cartesian source for a major element of 
La Mettrie’s and Diderot’s scientific naturalism should have been 
brought in by Dr. Vartanian. Who can read La Mettrie’s 
Histoire naturelle de l’Gme, or the passage in Diderot’s Lettre sur 
les aveugles on the mind’s dependence on the body,°® without think- 
ing back on the Discours de la méthode? In its Part VI, Descartes 
bequeaths to his successors this pregnant sentence: ‘‘For the mind 
is so dependent on the temper and disposition of the bodily organs 
that if any means can ever be found to render men wiser and more 
capable . . . I believe that it is in the science of medicine that the 
means must be sought.’’ ?° 

Diderot and Descartes** unearths interesting material on 
Diderot, on the attitudes toward Descartes in the century following 


9‘*As to me it has always been very clear that the state of our organs 
and our senses has a great influence on our metaphysics and our morality, 
and that those ideas which seem purely intellectual are closely dependent on 
the conformation of our bodies .. .’’? (Margaret Jourdain, Diderot’s Early 
Philosophical Works, Open Court Publishing Co., 1916, p. 80). 

10 Norman Kemp Smith, Descartes’ Philosophical Writings (1952), p. 152. 

11 Some words such as ‘‘in France’’ should have figured in the syb-title of 
this book, for it does not much concern itself with developments elsewhere. 
For example, just after LaMettrie published his L’Homme-Machine, Hartley’s 
Observations on Man (1749) dealt with mechanism in man. This and other 
facts, such as how Borelli in Italy had been a key man in going on from 
physics to physiology, need not have been mentioned had the author specified 
that his was a study restricted to France. 
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his death, and the ways in which he was interpreted, with much 
testimony from lesser-known figures of the Enlightenment. The 
transformation from Cartesian mechanism to materialism has been 
traced in detail, though the question of why soul was denied has 
been slighted. The book is eminently readable, especially its 
‘“‘Summation.’’ Its frequent quotations from the French are trans- 
lated with elegance. (Query, why not the Latin?) This is an 
attractively presented volume in a distinguished series. It is good 
that Dr. Vartanian has tackled the subject with which he has 
grappled. We have dwelt on his weaknesses. He is nonetheless 
to be complimented on the strengths he has shown, as well as on 
his energetic courage in choosing and delineating so vital a subject. 


LEONORA COHEN ROSENFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


The Classics and Renaissance Thought. Paut Oskar KRISTELLER. 
Martin Classical Lectures, Volume XV. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Published for Oberlin College by Harvard University 
Press, 1955. 106 pp. $2.50. 


This book discusses its subject with a wonderful balance and 
breadth of knowledge that will make it of service to everyone 
who has occasion to deal with the Renaissance in class or in learned 
writing. In these days when the very existence of a Renaissance 
has been denied, Professor Kristeller does much to resolve this 
quarrel by a repeated contrast of the difference between Italy and 
France during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. In contrast 
to the situation in France, the fifteenth century marks ‘‘a rebirth 
in Italy,’’ which ‘‘attained a position of intellectual leadership in 
Western Europe which she had not possessed in the preceding age”’ 
(p. 4). 

Over and above this important distinction, Professor Kristeller 
ferrets out a number of important ways in which the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries differ from the preceding or following. These 
give us an analysis of the concept of a rebirth of ancient learning. 
_ The author takes account of the work of historians of ideas who 
have pleaded the pre-eminence of this or that man or movement 
and has used these competing claims with their attendant richness 
of documentation to sketch a complex portrait of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. He believes that in these centuries new 
emphases appeared in every country. A special character of the 
fifteenth-century writers was their enthusiasm for ‘‘the study of 
the Latin authors . . . for its own sake. . . . They did not despise 
late or minor authors’’ (p. 7). In this period there can be dis- 
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cerned the appearance of ‘‘a cultural and educational program 
which . . . had for its center a group of subjects that was con- 
cerned essentially with literature’’ (p. 10). Its teachers were 
styled ‘‘humanists.’’ Centered on ‘‘grammar, rhetoric, history, 
poetry, and moral philosophy,’’ humanistic education is found of- 
fering competition with the continuing tradition of medieval phi- 
losophy. Professor Kristeller recounts the evidence for a further 
indisputable fact. While there was some translation of Greek 
authors in the Middle Ages, Renaissance translators ‘‘went far 
beyond the limits of science and Aristotelian philosophy’’ (p. 17), 
to which translation had been limited, and ‘‘gradually translated 
into Latin almost the entire body of Greek literature then known 
and thus introduced it into Western thought’’ (p. 16). 

The second chapter gives an accurate sketch of the medieval 
development of the Aristotelian tradition and describes the ways 
in which Aristotelian philosophy flourished in the Renaissance. 
Indeed it came to dominance in Italy only at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, at the very time when humanism began to develop. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Aristotelian discussions 
were profoundly modified by the translations of Greek com- 
mentaries. These gave the interpretation of Aristotelian texts a 
less Platonic emphasis than the neo-Platonic and Arabic com- 
mentaries known to the Middle Ages. 

Some historians have tried to make out that Platonism was 
nothing novel in the Reanissance. Here Professor Kristeller, 
whose studies of Ficino are deservedly admired, has no difficulty 
in illustrating the new forms of Platonism that arose out of the 
acquisition of translations of the complete dialogues, and of hosts 
of neo-Platonic writers. This ‘‘supplied scholars and readers with 
the largest and most substantial alternative for the works of 
Aristotle’’ (p. 61). 

The concluding lecture on Paganism and Christianity in the 
Reanissance describes how the humanists applied their philological 
methods to the reading of Biblical and Patristic texts, and so 
created an alternative to Scholastic theology. The wider knowl- 
edge of Greek together with the enthusiasm for the past produced 
Latin translations of the Greek Fathers. The charge that ‘‘the 
humanist movement was essentially pagan or anti-Christian . . . 
was successfully refuted by the humanists themselves . . . against 
charges of unfriendly theologians of their time.’’ 

In summary, it is the reviewer’s opinion that these lectures are 
an example of synthesizing scholarship of a high order. The text 
is lucid; the notes provide us at every point with evidence by 
references to the works of other historians, recent and remote. 
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Throughout, the tone and style are worthy of the humanists dis- 
cussed. A subtle portrait of the period results. Historians of 
literature and of ideas will join philosophers in gratitude to 
Oberlin College for the sagacious choice of lecturer that has eventu- 
ated in this felicitous volume. 


WiuiaM H. Hay 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Lehrbuch der Logistik. Karu Dire. Basel/Stuttgart: Verlag 
Birkhauser, 1954. viii, 181 pp. (Lehrbiicher und Mono- 
graphien aus dem Gebiete der exakten Wissenschaften. Reihe 
der Grundlehren der exakten Wissenschaften, Band II.) Cloth, 
Fr. 22.90 (DM 22.90) ; Paper, Fr. 19.80 (DM 19.80). 


Symbolic logic, born with Frege in Jena, is enjoying an am- 
bitious post-war revival in German-speaking countries. Professor 
Diirr’s Lehrbuch der Logistik should provide the Swiss, German, 
and Austrian student with a first-rate primer in the subject, if 
supplemented by Hilbert and Ackermann’s Grundziige der theo- 
retischen Logik or, preferably, Hermes and Scholz’s Mathematische 
Logtk. The Lehrbuch will acquaint him with a handful of logical 
ealeuli; the Grundziige or the Mathematische Logik, acquaint him 
with their syntax and semantics. 

Professor Diirr’s Lehrbuch falls into three main parts. The 
first one deals with the sentential calculus; the second is devoted to 
the predicate calculus of order one, the generalized sentential 
calculus, and the monadic predicate calculus of order two; the 
third one studies the calculus of identity, the calculus of descrip- 
tions, plus what, after Quine, has been called the calculus of. virtual 
classes and the calculus of virtual relations. A fair amount of 
ground is thus covered. Especially welcome are the section on the 
generalized sentenial calculus (a calculus which, to the reviewer’s 
knowledge, had never been treated of in logic primers) and the 
sections on the calculus of classes and the calculus of relations 
(two calculi which of late had been neglected by text-book writers). 
Non-standard calculi, however, like the many-valued and the modal 
sentential calculi, come in for a bare mention or else, like the 
intuitionist sentential calculus and the intuitionist predicate cal- 
culus of order one, are completely ignored. These omissions may 
be regretted, the calculi in question being of such philosophic and 
mathematical interest. 

Professor Diirr’s main concern in the text is to establish the 
validity of four hundred and some formulae from his eight 
ealeuli. This is done in three different ways: by a tabular method 
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for the sentential calculus, by a tabular and transformative method 
(basically due to Quine) for the monadic predicate calculi of first 
and second orders, by a deductive method for the remaining calculi. 
Professor Diirr dispenses with axioms in his treatment of the 
polyadic predicate calculus of first order; he uses the familiar 
Hilbert and Bernays axioms for the calculus of identity. His 
proofs, though most compactly recorded, are easy to follow. 

Professor Diirr, like several continental logicians, uses the Pol- 
ish notation to write out his formulae. There are advantages to 
‘A’, ‘N’, ‘C’, ‘K’, ‘E’, and so on; the Russell notation, however, 
and equivalents thereof keep in closer touch with everyday lan- 
guage and are, in the reviewer’s opinion, easier to teach at the 
undergraduate level. 

The Lehrbuch has no problems, but it is replete with references 
to the literature which even the specialist should profit from. It 
is crisply and clearly styled. An excellent piece of systematic 
writing from a respected historian of logic. 


Hueves LEBLANC 
BryYN Mawr CoLurEGEe 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Evart W. Beth, Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Amsterdam, will be Visiting Professor of Logic at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the second half-year of 1956-57. 





Douglas N. Morgan, associate professor and chairman of the 
philosophy department of Northwestern University, will be one of 
five Americans attending the Third International Congress of 
Aesthetics in Venice, Italy, September 3-5. Professor Morgan, 
whose trip will be sponsored by the David T. Siegel Foundation, 
will speak on ‘‘Logical Language and Non-Objective Painting”’ at 
the congress. 

Upon his return from Italy, he will take a leave from North- 
western for a year of study and research in Bolinas, California. 

During his absence, Robert W. Browning, associate professor of 
philosophy, will serve as chairman of the department. 





The Inter-American Society of Philosophy has accepted an 
invitation of the American Philosophical Association to meet next 
summer in the United States. The meeting, which will be called 
the Fifth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy and the Second 
Congress of the Inter-American Society of Philosophy, will be held 
within the second and third weeks of July, 1957. 

The Organizing Committee has not yet decided upon a place 
for the meeting. Communications concerning this question should 
be sent to Professor Roderick M. Chisholm, Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, by October 1, 1956. 
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